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CHARACTERISTICS AND CHARACTERS: KINDS AND 
CLASSES 


HE terms ‘‘when’’ and ‘‘conditions’’ are ambiguous in their 

logical force, the latter being determined only by the context. 
Sometimes their import is existential or temporo-spatial ; sometimes 
it is strictly logical. When it is asked, ‘‘when will the sun rise to- 
morrow?’’ ‘‘when’’ as it appears in the question has an evident 
temporal reference. The when which introduced the clause ‘‘ when 
it is asked,’’ is equivalent to 7f, meaning whenever or if ever such a 
question is asked. Of itself it does not imply that such a question 
is asked. An independent proposition is required in order to deter- 
mine existential applicability. The same ambiguity is attached to 
conditions. Sometimes it means circumstances which are temporo- 
spatial, frequently causal conditions, although not always such. 
But when it is affirmed ‘‘If he comes, I shall leave,’’ the antecedent 
or protasis is a logical condition of the apodosis or consequent. In 
any hypothetical proposition, the antecedent if clause, is a condition 
of the consequent, or then clause, in a purely logical, non-existential 
sense. 

In the instances cited, the context takes care of the meaning and 
there is no danger of confusion in logical theory. Such, however, 
is not always the case. It is the purpose of this article to deal with 
some significant instances of confusion in theory. By way of 
anticipation, I refer to the fact that, since the time of Mill, the terms 
‘“‘quality’’ and ‘‘attribute’’ are frequently used interchangeably, 
although the former designates something existential and the latter 
names a logical form; linguistically, the first is ‘‘conerete’’ and the 
second is ‘‘abstract.’’ Any quality has temporo-spatial import; 
attributes appear only in if-then propositions. In the terms of the 
following discussion, the logical force of a quality in a proposition 
is to serve as a trait or characteristic by means of which we distin- 
guish some observed existential object or event. In ‘‘blood is red,”’ 
red is taken to be a trait or characteristic which in conjunction with 
other qualities enables us to distinguish a thing as blood. When we 
say ‘‘characteristie trait’? we mean precisely that a specified quality 
is such as to serve as a diagnostic mark, an evidential sign, of the 
presence of an object of a specified kind. If, on the other hand, we 
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have a definition of what it is to be blood, independently of the oe- 
currence of any particular case at a given time and place, the propo- 
sition is of the if-then type, and the definition is in terms of a relation 
of attributes or characters. 

In certain cases, the danger of confusion in logical theory is al- 
ready generally recognized, although I am far from sure that the 
implications involved are steadily maintained. The term ‘‘all”’ 
is an example. In one sense, it means a collection, which is existen- 
tial. For example, in the proposition ‘‘ All the oranges in this box 
are guaranteed to be first-grade and sound,’’ all has a collective 
force, and is capable of being stated as a definite sum through 
enumeration of objects as units. The same is true of all in the propo- 
sitions ‘‘The following named persons are all that were saved from 
the wreck.’’ Such a proposition as ‘‘ All men are mortal’’ is, how- 
ever, thoroughly ambiguous. In one meaning, it has an existential 
force: it affirms ‘‘Every human being who has ever existed, now 
exists, or will exist in the future has died or will die.’’ It is as 
existential in import as are those cited above about oranges and 
about men saved from a wreck. It differs, however, in that the 
existent things to which it refers are non-enumerated and are in- 
capable of enumeration ; incapable of it because of the nature of the 
subject-matter, not simply because of human incapacity.’ 

The proposition ‘‘All men are mortal’’ may, however, have a 
meaning that is of a different logical type from that just given. It 
may mean ‘‘Jf anything whatever is human, then that thing is 
mortal.’’ Such a proposition does not affirm that any man exists; 
to have existential application it must be supplemented by another 
proposition that human beings exist. It states a relation, taken to 
be necessary, between the characters or attributes being human and 
being mortal. 

The connection of this excursion with the problem concerning 
the names ‘‘characteristics’’ and ‘‘characters’’ is evident. The 
if-then proposition just cited states a relation between being human 
‘and being mortal ; it does not state a relation between the fact of life 
and the fact of death. It would be equally valid (or invalid) if no 
human being ever lived. For what it states is that what is de- 
fined as mortal is necessarily related to that which is defined as 
human. In short, it states a relation between certain meanings or 
certain conceptions, not between specified existential facts. To 
contents having this logical place and force I give the name char- 
acters. Take now the proposition ‘‘ All men now living will die at 

1I pass over at this point logical problems of whether propositions of the 


latter type are about collections. The problem, however, is not a verbal one, 
but is one from which consequences of fundamental logical importance follow. 
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some time in the future.’’ It states a connection between observable 
existences, not between matters to which the term ‘‘being such-and- 
such’’ may be applied. It does not say that one proposition implies 
another because of the nature or character of their defined meanings, 
but says that from something about an actual existence something 
else of an existential nature may be inferred. It affirms that certain 
observed qualities of a thing or event are diagnostic marks or eviden- 
tial signs of something not now observed, but which has nevertheless 
existence somewhere in the space-time world. It is to such qualities 
that I am giving the name characteristics. The definition of what 
it is to be human is a proposition of a radically different type; it is 
a proposition of the if-then nature. The constituent terms of such 
a proposition I call characters. Since the difference in question is 
between propositions of existential (and contingent) import and 
those of non-existential and necessary or universal import, the point 
at issue is not a verbal one. If the particular names given are ob- 
jected to, some other words must be found if we are to avoid basic 
confusion in logical theory. The difference is intimately connected 
with that which exists between inference and implication. 

In language, the difference in question is expressed by ‘‘concrete”’ 
and abstract words. It is the difference expressed linguistically 
by red and redness, by heavy and weight, by hot and heat, by just 
and justice, by a man and humanness. While certain verbal end- 
ings, such as -ity, -ness and -tion are characteristic of abstract words, 
the English language gives no sure indication in its verbal forms of 
the force of a word. When we say ‘‘The leaves are turning color,’’ 
we are referring to an existential quality. But there is no word 
‘‘eolority’’ or ‘‘colorness’’ in common use. Yet in physical science, 
‘‘color’’ stands for a definition; it formulates a relation of char- 
acters of the nature of periodic vibrations to other characters of 
radiation and absorption—vibration, absorption and radiation being 
abstract nouns. There is the same difference between what is de- 
fined in this formula and color as a quality that there is between 
the T of physies and hot and cold as existential qualities. Defini- 
tions of relations between characters affirm functional relations be- 
tween variables independently of whether the variables exist. In 
the case of 7, for example, there is defined a variation in, say, the 
size of a mereury column in constant correlation with variation in 
molecular motion. The conerete quality, hot or cold, does not ap- 
pear in the formula; color as a quality does not appear in the sci- 
entifie definition of color as colority. We use also certain mathe- 
matical terms in a dual and ambiguous way. In mathematical 
science, triangle means triangularity, a relation of angular and 
linear characters. When we say an existential figure is triangular, 
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we are speaking of an existential characteristic as something which 
satisfies the conditions prescribed by the definition. Yet we often 
speak of the relation of characters, designated by colority or tri- 
angularity, as derived from the concrete cases by abstraction in a! 
sense where ‘‘abstraction’’ means an emphatic selection of a certain 
quality to the deliberate neglect of all other qualities. In this view 
of the origin of the ‘‘abstract’’ and universal, there is found the 
ultimate source of the confusion with which I am dealing. I am 
not concerned here with the nature of abstraction beyond pointing 
out that if abstraction be defined as the selection of one quality and 
the ignoring of other qualities, then it can not give rise to a uni- 
versal, such as whiteness or colority, the 7 of physics, or to any 
scientific conception, law, or principle. If, on the other hand, ab- 
 straction be conceived as the operation by which universals are 
reached, then it involves a passage from existential quality to some- 
thing of a different logical order; we may dwell on a single quality 
as long and as hard as we please, and a concrete quality it still re- 
mains; white, not whiteness. The scientific conception of colority 
or whiteness was never arrived at on any amount of direct inspection 
and comparison of existential qualities, nor was the mathematical 
conception of triangularity directly extracted from things of tri- 
angular shape. The things doubtless suggested, under certain con- 
ditions, certain conceptual formule. But that which is universal 
ean not be logically grounded in what is existential, although psy- 
chologically and historically the latter may be a circumstantial 
oceasion of its formation. 

In distinguishing between characteristics and characters as dif- 
ferences of logical form, we also have the key to the logical difference 
between description, propositions that state things are so-and-so, and 
definitions, which affirm a relation being such-and-such characters. 

Unfortunately, however, the word ‘‘definition’’ is equivocal in 
its popular usage. Aside from meaning. the statement of a neces- 
sary relation of characters or attributes, it is often used to designate 
the operation of discrimination and identification of a thing as one 
of a certain kind, or as an equivalent of distinguishing. We can 
describe or distinguish an eclipse of the moon by setting forth a cer- 
tain conjunction of observed traits; namely, its disappearance from 
view when the earth comes between it and the sun. But a definition 
of an eclipse is of a radically different form. It is given in an ?f- 
then, non-existential, form. If the term ‘‘all’’ appears, it means 
whenever, if-ever, certain characters are taken, then certain other 
characters are necessarily involved. 

I now turn to a specifie ease of logical theory in which the con- 
fusion discussed is found. Mill says, quite correctly of course, that 
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when we affirm ‘‘snow is white, milk is white, linen is white’’ we do 
not mean that these things are a color, but that they have a color. 
Then, however, he proceeds to say that ‘‘ whiteness is the name of the 
color exclusively.’’? This statement merely ignores the difference be- 
tween ‘‘is’’ and ‘‘has’’ as two logical forms, one non-existential, the 
other existential. The difference between white and whiteness is 
said to be simply that between a quality referred to a thing and the 
quality taken in isolation; this mode of conception is not confined 
to Mill. But whiteness does not designate a color at all; it designates 
a certain way of being colority. It is, in effect, a definition of the 
conditions that must be satisfied if white can be validly affirmed of 
any existential object. Whiteness is the functional correlation of 
the radiating-absorbing capacity of certain vibrations combined in 
certain proportions. There is the same sort of difference between it 
and white that there is between a definition of humor and a joke. 
The instance may seem trivial. But unless the difference of logical 
dimensions exemplified in it is borne in mind, the relation between 
the logical forms of the observed matter of the world and of sci- 
entifie conceptual structures is lost, to the confusion of theory. 

Mill preserved a strong sense for fact even when the fact contra- 
dicts his official doctrine. He raises the question whether abstract 
words are general or singular. He says some of them are clearly 
general, being names of a class of attributes. Color, he says, is gen- 
eral because it refers to whiteness, blueness, redness, ete. Whiteness 
is similarly general with respect to its different shades. The same 
thing is true of magnitude with respect to different degrees of mag- 
nitude, and of weight with reference to different degrees of heaviness. 
But such abstract terms as equality, squareness, etc., designate an 
attribute ‘‘that is one and does not admit of plurality.’’ Perplexed 
by the apparent inconsistency, he concludes that ‘‘the best course 
would probably be to consider these names as neither general nor 
individual, and to place them in a class apart.’’* I think that slight 
reflection shows that Mill has here slipped over from definitions that 
are non-existential to characteristic traits of existential things. 
Heaviness is heaviness, magnitude is magnitude, just as much as 
equality is equality and squareness is squareness. The difference of 
degrees he speaks of are in fact difference in the quality of concrete 
things. His reasoning would lead to the conclusion that equality is 
also the name for a class of attributes, since different-sized things are 
equal to one another. With respect to magnitude, a large thing does 
not exemplify magnitude any more than does a small thing. A 
thing either has size or it does not. Things may vary from dirty 


2 Logic, Book I, Ch. 2, See. 4. 
3 Ibid., See. 4. 
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white to pure white, but whiteness does not permit of degrees. It is 
somewhat curious that he realizes the point in the case of visibility, 
although things are certainly marked by various degrees of visibility, 

Mill’s sense for fact is marked in his statement that it is better 
to regard such terms as equality, whiteness, visibility, as neither 
general nor singular, but put them in a class apart. Were the point 
here followed up and made explicit, it would be evident that general 
(generic, relating to a kind) has existential logical import while 
abstract terms, definitions of a relation of characters, do not. When 
this fact is recognized, it is seen that abstract terms, including weight 
and color (colority) are in a ‘‘class apart’’ because they are wni- 
versal. Weight is neither heavy nor light, and magnitude defines 
size but has no size. The import of the reference to Mill is not con- 
fined to Mill. Contemporary logical writings are full of the confu- 
sion of the generic (general) and the universal, in spite of the com- 
mon nominal recognition of the ambiguity of all. 

The confusion in question is most obvious in the current habit of 
treating propositions about a singular as of the same type as if-then 
propositions, both being termed A prcpositions or universal affirma- 
tives. Thus we have the conventional syllogism, ‘‘All men are 
mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal,’’ as the stock 
example of an AAA syllogism. If the major is a universal proposi- 
tion, it is of the if-then form: Whatever is human is mortal, or there 
is a necessary relation of the attributes (characters) being mortal 
and being human. The minor is an existential proposition, affirm- 
ing that Socrates has the characteristics that satisfy the conditions 
prescribed by the definition of human. Thereby Socrates, although 
an individual, is determined to be one of a kind; otherwise, or as 
absolutely unique, nothing could be affirmed of him. Thus the 
major is truly universal and the minor is generic. The two proposi- 
tions have different logical forms, since the affirmation that Socrates 
is one of a kind, because he has certain characteristics, is dependent 
upon an operation of observation. 

Take the proposition ‘‘ Professional runners have hypertrophied 
hearts.’’ It is a strictly generic proposition, affirming a connection 
between the characteristics that identify and distinguish kinds of 
objects. Yet in current propositional logic, we find propositions of 
this form cited as universal propositions and assimilated to the form 
of mathematical propositions, or those of the if-then type. This 
assimilation is found in texts that in other connections affirm cor- 
rectly that no universal implies a singular one. The universal prop- 
osition correlative to the generic one quoted would state a necessary 
relation between two conceptions or characters. Unless such a 
universal proposition can be established, the proposition cited would 
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have to read ‘‘ professional runners may have hypertrophied hearts’’ ; 
that is, some runners have them. The difference between ‘‘all’’ and 
‘‘some,’? when all is a true universal, is thus not one of quantity but 
of logical form. Some is quantitative but indeterminately so; it is 
made determinate in propositions that state the number of cases 
having the characteristic in question in numerical ratio to the total 
number of cases. Even if, in the case cited, the ratio were one 
hundred percent. the full statement would have to affirm that one 
hundred percent. of those so far examined are so-and-so. It could 
not mean that ‘‘all’’ are so-and-so without respect to the number 
examined unless a true universal proposition of a necessary relation 
of characters had been established. 

Unfortunately, there is no strict and commonly accepted lin- 
guistie expression that differentiates kinds (a term of existential 
import), and the if-then contents that are determined in a universal 
proposition. We speak, and properly, of the various kinds of man- 
kind ; of the various species of the genus, Ranunculus. But we also 
call them, indifferently, classes. Then we speak of various classes 
of triangularity, e.g., scalene, right-angular, and equiangular, as if 
they were of the same logical form as the kinds or ‘‘classes’’ just 
mentioned. But in one case, the subject-matter is existential, and, 
in the other case, it is a matter of determination by definition. 
White, red, blue, ete., are kinds of color in the concrete. The prop- 
ositions that such-and-such different rates of vibration in relation 
to absorption-radiation define what it means to be such-and-such a 
color (phase or mode of colority) is not a proposition about kinds. 
There are no kinds of triangularity; there are modes of being tri- 
angular determined by the definition of triangularity. The use of 
the terms ‘‘kinds’’ and ‘‘classes’’ as synonymous is so well estab- 
lished in taxonomic classifications, like those of botany and zodlogy, 
that there are great obstacles in the way of establishing a proper 
logical terminology. But recognition of the difference in logical 
form, just mentioned, is imperative. I suggest that the term ‘‘class’’ 
be restricted to the modes that are determined by definition, or an 
if-then proposition. 
| In any case logic must make a choice. There is a determined 
effort to assimilate all logical forms to those of mathematics. If this 
course be adhered to, then all reference to singular and generic 
propositions must be ruled out of logical theory. If the proposition 
‘‘Soerates is mortal’’ is introduced it must then be recognized that 
‘‘Soerates’’ and ‘‘mortal’’ are merely hypothetical values intro- 
duced in a propositional function and they have no existential 
reference. An examination of the conception of ‘‘inclusion’’ would 
have to be undertaken, and the radical ambiguity noted in its logical 
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force as applied indifferently to membership in a kind and to being 
a mode determined by an if-then relation of characters. The dif- 
ference is recognized when special cases are in question, but I have 
seen no case of recognition of its universal force in logical theory, 
I quote the following from a recent text as a recognition in a special 
ease. ‘‘There are several theorems which are true when the terms 
are propositions, but false when they are classes. Thus if p implies 
q or r, then p implies g or p implies 7, is a true theorem for proposi- 
tions. ... It is false when interpreted for classes. For example, 
it is false that if all English people are either men or women, then 
all English people are men or all English people are women.”’ 

The latter proposition, called in the quotation one about classes, 
is an existential proposition; it is about kinds. The theorem that is 
said to be about propositions is a true if-then or universal non-exis- 
tential proposition. Were this difference in logical form recognized 
as the reason why what holds in one case does not hold in the other, 
it would affect much more than the particular case cited. For if 
propositions about kinds are admitted as genuine propositions in 
logical theory, then it must be recognized that not all logical forms 
can be assimilated to those of the mathematical type. Thus the 
other alternative in the choice referred to above is before us. The 
case stands: Either logical theory must eliminate all reference to 
singular and generic propositions, to inclusion (save as an instance 
or mode implied in a universal proposition) and to inference, or it 
must, in recognizing the latter as logical forms, move on to a co- 
herent theory of their distinction from and relation to universal 
propositions. 

Choice between the alternatives mentioned is, therefore, not to be 
made arbitrarily. If propositions about singulars, characteristics, 
and kinds, and propositions about universals, characters, and classes 
bear a necessary logical relationship to each other, then logical 
theory must recognize both types of propositions, and is under 
obligation to frame a coherent theory of their relation. The con- 
fusion of the two types, exemplified in constant use in current texts 
of generic and universal propositions as being of the same form, both 
begs the question at issue and obscures what is probably the most 
fundamental problem of logical theory. In what precedes I have 
several times referred to universal propositions as propositions that 
give the warrant for taking certain qualities in conjunction as valid 
evidential marks in inference. This position is not necessary to 
establishment of the difference in form between generic and universal 
propositions and between kinds and classes. It does imply, however, 
the doctrine that the two types of logical forms bear a necessary 
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relation to one another. In a further paper I shall develop this 
phase of my position. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





LINGUISTIC MORPHOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
THINKING? 


I 


HE study of linguistic structure offers us a fertile field for philo- 

sophical investigation. Language is a product of the human 
spirit, of its attempt to symbolize the world of concepts. The ele- 
ments of language are symbolizations of concept-clusters, which, in 
turn, are the intellect’s representations of the cognizable world. 
Now we may distinguish in languages two ways in which these sym- 
bols are expressed: through vocabulary and through morphology. 
Vocabulary may be said to emphasize those concepts which are per- 
ceptually obvious enough to have names, or which are at least more 
consciously conceptualized. Morphology, on the other hand, empha- 
sizes those concepts which reflect the less obvious relations or ground- 
work in which objects are related, and which may be said to be less 
consciously present in the concept-clusters. From the vocabulary 
of a language, we learn the names for objects and events; in the 
morphology, we find the structural elements employed in relating 
these names. Thus the morphological elements have a definite 
semantic value in indicating the character of these relations. An- 
other characteristic of languages, in this regard, is the constant 
process of naming these subtler conditions of an event by regular 
vocabulary terms, as the language develops, and as they are brought 
out into the light of consciousness. For example, the words ‘‘time’’ 
and ‘‘tense’’ are vocabulary terms which refer to the relations for- 
merly expressed by morphological elements such as ‘‘before,’’ 
‘‘after,’’ or by verb forms. 

Philosophical discourse, as a rule, centers its attention upon the 
use of vocabulary terms, for these are the symbols of the objects of 
conscious thought. But it is none the less important for philosophy 
to study the less conscious morphological symbolizations in language. 
I say this is important, not only because a long process of objectifica- 
tion into conscious thought is reflected in linguistic history, but be- 
cause a more complete and detailed knowledge of the naturally as- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Stanford University, December 26, 1935. 
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sumed relationships, as accepted by a semi-conscious human experi- 
ence, is to be gleaned in this way. It is significant that Aristotle 
refers to Time, Space, the Present, etc., by adverbs. Time is 76 zéze 
(the when), Space is 7d rod (the where), and the Present, as the 
moving instant in a time-continuum, is 7d vi» (the now). Here we 
behold the very act which philosophical thinking has performed in 
raising hitherto assumed relationships to the status of conscious 
concepts in their own right, as objects of thought deserving vocab- 
ulary names. I do not mean to say that the Greek language lacked 
in words for Time and Space, but rather that Aristotle must have 
felt that the forms of expression which he used more accurately de- 
scribed the categories of the universe. Was he justified in this? 
Do simple morphological elements in any way express these funda- 
mental relations more accurately than vocabulary terms? How does 
‘*the when’’ indicate or symbolize temporality for us more exactly 
than the word ‘‘Time’’? I have assumed that it does, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to show as far as possible in its brief scope 
how this is so. We shall have gone far towards answering the ques- 
tion when we have shown that there is a definite value to be attached 
to morphological indications not found in those of the simple vo- 
eabulary. 


II 


Languages are by no means correspondent, either in vocabulary 
or in morphology. Great detail of vocabulary along certain lines 
reflects great detail of interest and specialized study in that direc- 
tion. The variations in morphological systems do not reflect this 
divergence of interest and study, however. They reflect rather those 
differences in the world of relations which have impressed themselves 
most strongly upon a linguistic community. To begin with, mor- 
phology may be expected to offer us a more objective, that is, a more 
passively received, categorization of experiences. But beyond this, 
morphological elements reflect more immediate and less meditated 
relations which in the course of the development of thought are 
brought up into consciousness and given equal footing with vocab- 
ulary names (e.g., Lat. ego, essentia, etc.). 

Morphology is necessary to language. Nevertheless, languages 
must compromise between morphology and vocabulary. If, in any 
group of words, too many relations are necessarily assumed because 
of the structure of the language, the language will become awkward 
in its use of irrelevant detail. Thus, in some languages it may be 
necessary to indicate not only gender, number, or case, in the noun, 
but also such notions as presence, absence, possession, desirability, 
and the like. Often these distinctions, which seem strange to us, 
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are preferred to those with which we are most familiar and which 
we feel to be quite essential to the idea. If, on the other hand, too 
few relations are assumed in the structural demands of a language, 
it becomes necessary to indicate these relations by circumlocutions 
which are often tedious and obscuring to the sense. Chinese, for 
example, employs independent words and word position to indicate 
morphological relationships. Often these relationships are to be as- 
sumed from the context. The genius of a language is indicated, to 
a considerable extent, by the way in which it makes this compromise 
between vocabulary and morphology. It indicates what part of 
man’s attempt to express his world to his fellow men has appeared 
to him so naturally that it is assumed in his discourse, and made a 
necessary part of all his discourse. It is interesting that these nat- 
ural assumptions have been different for different peoples at dif- 
ferent times. Perhaps some of the categories which philosophers 
have unquestioningly assumed as basic because of the unconscious 
genius of their language, are not at all so to be considered from the 
point of view of other languages. A brief investigation into the 
morphology of some concept which we hold fundamental should 
clarify for us the manner in which we strike closer to the true nature 
of these fundamental concepts in their relation to the world of 
experience. 

By way of illustration, I have chosen the category of Time. 
Even within the family of Indo-European languages we shall find 
considerable morphological variation of time forms. The simple 
tense system would seem to assume a single unified time-continuum 
within which events may be related temporally. Upon examination, 
however, the tense system turns out to be based upon a combination 
of structural elements implying aspect and mode. That is, we have 
come to consider times as represented by a single line divided by a 
present into before and after. Along such a line we may place our 
tenses, calling them, ‘‘post-future,’’ ‘‘future,’’ ‘‘ante-future,’’ 
‘*present,’’ ‘‘post-preterit,’’ ‘‘preterit,’’ and ‘‘ante-preterit,’’ if we 
wish. But this.simple logical division into tenses is not natural to 
unsophisticated languages. It is, indeed, a very abstract, highly 
developed scheme. The more natural languages, if we may so call 
them, distinguish types of activity in their verbal forms; and these 
types of activity may be qualified by certain temporal attributes. 
Even Indo-European, following Streitberg, was not endowed in its 
primitive form with the well-developed tense systems which its vari- 
ous branches now possess. ‘‘A special indicator for the present,’’ 
he says, ‘‘was usually lacking, so that in this tense an abundance 
of timeless action forms sufficed [i.e., forms not differentiated with 
respect to time]. The past was expressed by a temporal adverb 
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which developed into a verbal form: the augment. ... The future 
was expressed in several ways. One of these ways, perhaps the 
oldest, was a modal form, probably with the force of a volitional 
[optative],’’? as in English and Danish. The future in present-day 
English may be expressed by a present tense, especially when the 
event is not far off, or by obligation (I have to write), or by verbs 
of motion (I am going to write), or by possibility (I may write). 
The simple present (I write) commonly holds the connotation of 
ability, as well as that of mere action. This sense has only developed 
since the advent of the expanded form (I am writing). In verbs, 
however, which denote a single act (e.g., I jump), we may mean 
either ability to perform the act (I can jump), or intention to per- 
form it immediately (I am about to jump). The present is also 
often used in narration as a dramatic presentation of past events 
(historic or dramatic present). The thing of importance in these 
examples is not so much the unified time-sequence in a single con- 
tinuum as it is the relative duration of events with respect to one 
another. But there are many languages which do not even stress 
this durational quality. 

Duration is only one of the temporal aspects. Aspect, Professor 
Sapir has said, ‘‘indicates the lapse of action, its nature from the 
standpoint of continuity. Our ‘ery’ is indefinite as to aspect, ‘be 
crying’ is durative, ‘ery out’ is momentaneous, ‘burst into tears’ is 
inceptive, ‘keep crying’ is continuative, ‘start in crying’ is durative- 
inceptive, ‘ery now and again’ is iterative, ‘ery out every now and 
then’ or ‘cry in fits and starts’ is momentaneous-iterative.... As 
our examples show, aspect is expressed in English by all kinds of 
idiomatic turns rather than by a consistently worked out set of 
grammatical forms. In many languages aspect is of far greater 
formal significance than tense.’’* Tense systems imply a present 
which serves as referent to which activity may be related. It im- 
plies the notion of a time-continuum divided by a moving present. 
Temporal aspects, on the other hand, refer to the quality or state of 
an act as beginning, begun, finishing, finished, recurring, moving 
away from, tending towards, and so forth. Such temporal aspects 
may be applied anywhere in the tense scheme, in the past or future. 

An excellent example of a language with a ltighly developed 
aspect system is Navaho. Here we find changes of the verb stem 
which indicate, first of all, incomplete or imperfective actions or 
states. In the imperfective, Navaho has distinguished a number of 
aspects. The most commonly used of these is the momentaneous, but 

2 Streitberg, Perfective und imperfective Aktionsart (Paul-Braune-Beitrage 


XV, 1891), pp. 117f. 
3 Sapir, E., Language, p. 114, n. 22. 
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the durative, the repetitive, and the continuative are very common, 
while the semelfactive, the transitional, and the distributive appear 
occasionally. These aspect distinctions may be made in the imper- 
fective, the perfective, the progressive, the customary, or the opta- 
tive. These latter distinctions, indicated by different stems, are the 
only basis in the Navaho verb for tense differences. It will be noted 
that they indicate aspect and modal differences rather more funda- 
mentally than differences of tense. As a system of temporal dis- 
tinections, we are dealing with something here that falls between a 
pure aspect system and a pure tense system. It may be called a 
tense-modal system, indicating that it contains the germs of the 
tense system though still clinging to aspects and modes. - 

While present and past are in a way distinguished by the im- 
perfective and perfective in Navaho, the future is formed by adding 
the prefix di- to the progressive stem, the underlying idea of which 
seems to be that of movement towards a goal.* In a similar fashion, 
an iterative form, not an essential part of a tense system, is formed 
by adding the prefix nd- to the customary stem. The iterative is 
apparently felt to refer to a definite action which takes place over 
and over again from time to time. This is to be distinguished from 
the repetitive aspect which refers to an action continuously repeated, 
characteristic of a special type of event, as the beating of a drum. 
The future and the iterative may be considered comparatively late 
forms in Navaho. This becomes apparent from a comparison with 
the manner of deriving these forms in other Athabascan languages. 
The future, for example, was in Chipewyan originally an optative 
form, whereas in Sarcee the ordinary future is a momentaneous im- 
perfective form, arising from the notion of an impending cessation. 
Sarcee, however, has another more remote or delayed future based 
on the optative as in Chipewyan. 

Apart from verbal time modifications, Navaho may employ a 
number of temporal adverbs. These are used as enclitics, especially 
with verbs which have no other means of indicating past or future 
(e.g., sa’G, ‘‘the round object lies there’’; future, sd’g-dd-lé-?). In- 
terrogation, denial, prohibition, and precation may also be expressed 
by similar enclitics. Though adverbs of this sort which refer to time 
in no way constitute a tense system, it is plausible that the type of 
distinction indicated by forms similar to these in many languages 
gives us a clue to the groundwork of the later tense systems. Per- 


4For example, in the verb ’6-’4-, ‘‘the sun is moving in its course,’’ the 
progressive stem, -’4-?, of the verb meaning ‘‘the round object is’’ indicates 
that ‘‘the round object is in motion [towards a goal].’’ The element, ’6.-, is 
a contract of ’d-, the third person indefinite pronoun used idiomatically to refer 
to the sun, and -yi-, which is the tense-mode sign for the progressive. 
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haps the most common distinction of this sort is the simple one be- 
tween completed and not-yet-completed action. 

From examinations on this order among the varied language 
groups of the world, it would appear that the human mind creates 
its linguistic forms most naturally without any inherent or well- 
developed scheme of before-after relations. In its long and con- 
tinued effort to simplify such relations and reduce thought to a more 
logical form, a simplified tense scheme is separated out from the mass 
of aspects. Nevertheless, preserved in any language, one finds some 
dramatic sense, some idea of hope, desire, impossibility, potentiality, 
or some other qualification of movements and activities, inextricably 
embedded in the tense forms themselves. These aspect forms, then, 
would represent the more natural, more immediate, more unsophisti- 
cated characterizations of temporality. Time is found to be con- 
nected not only with pure duration, but also with beginnings, transi- 
tions, progressions, potentialities. But why do I say unsophisticated? 
What has sophistication accomplished in language? 

Languages, reflecting the effort of man to reduce the world to a 
more logical and intelligible form, move from the complex to the 
simple, not from the simple to the complex. M. Lévy-Bruhl, com- 
menting on Sir James Frazer’s statement that a more recently devel- 
oped idea must be the less simple, says: ‘‘Mr. Frazer seems here to 
be confusing ‘simple’ with ‘undifferentiated.’ We shall see, how- 
ever, that languages spoken in the least advanced societies that we 
know (Australians, Abipones, inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, 
Fuegians, etc.) offer an extreme complexity. They are much less 
‘simple’ though much more ‘primitive’ than English.’’> The his- 
tory of a language is the story of the leveling out of complexities, the 
struggle to make the vehicle of thought more usable and less am- 
biguous. The most perplexing intricacies of ‘‘primitive’’ languages 
are their ambiguities, their quantities of short words or elements of 
exactly or nearly the same sound which mean completely different 
things, and which may have unrelated sources. Logic is only a 
highly conscious stage of this leveling out process, a conscious effort 
to locate the flaws and ambiguities in the language and to make 
thought consistent with certain elements which appear basic. 

To return to the question of temporality in the light of what has 
just been said, logic is demanding for us today not only a temporal 
continuum, but a spatio-temporal continuum. Does language reflect 
this? It certainly does not do so morphologically. But the idea is 
too new to have had time to work itself into the thought of the masses 
of people whose common and idiomatic expressions are the lifeblood 


5 Lévy-Bruhl, Lucien, Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, 
p. 12. 
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of a language. Should this idea ever take hold popularly, we might 
expect to find it reflected in linguistic expressions and eventually in 
the morphology of a language itself, but it may be doubted that this 
concept will ever find a real basis in human experience upon which 
te thrive and to be taken over in everyday thought and speech. 

However, the idea of a single time-continuum seems to have tri- 
umphed, at least in the languages of those cultures whose heritage 
is largely Greek. Nevertheless, there is a reaction against oversim- 
plifications which invariably sets in at that moment when a simplified 
logic seems about to carry the field. In the case of time, the other 
temporal qualities, as shown in various aspect distinctions, will not 
allow themselves to be neglected. Ernst Cassirer,* indicating the 
path which another tendency of thinking is taking at present, has 
found the highest development of time-consciousness in a reversion 
to an image of action whose dynamic quality resides in the moving 
subject, and whose meaning is found in the goal towards which it is 
moving. This is the image of time in a world of ethical conduct 
rather than in a world of measured and measurable events. 

Reflected in morphology we find indicated for us at least two 
fundamentally different ways of conceiving time. On the one hand, 
we have a time-continuum represented by a movement, the essence of 
which is to be measurable; on the other hand, we have a time-event 
series, the understanding of which depends upon the implication of 
directionality. The reduction of all temporal forms to a mere tense 
system has shown itself inadequate; it has transgressed upon the 
complexity of the real world. Time, for human experience, is not 
amere continuum. Such a concept of time may prove convenient for 
those who are dealing with time only as a measurable relation, but 
the morphology of language shows us that time is concretely fraught 
with meanings and relations of a different order: desirability, im- 
pending circumstances, newness, age, ete. If this is true of the 
nature of time, if morphology can teach us this much with regard to 
one of our cosmic categories, it has surely repaid the investigation. 


III 


I believe it has been shown clearly by this time that morphology 
comes nearer to a natural and primitive systematization of the world 
than does vocabulary. Vocabulary, at best, only gives us the names 
people have conferred upon objects and events, and perhaps in 
addition indicates the type of object and event which they have found 
important or significant to distinguish with names; but morphology 
introduces us to a primitive relation sense, a preconscious and, in 
form, @ priort manner of categorizing the world. Now if this primi- 


6 Cassirer, Ernst, Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, Vol. I, pp. 175ff. 
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tive relation sense has real validity as a view of the world, we need 
say no more. 

Without advocating a return to the primitive, we may look, I 
believe, in all fairness upon the judgments of different people at 
different times as indicating the possibility of their having been based 
on experiences which from our point of view would seem strange and 
new. It may be, furthermore, that we are biased by a certain cul- 
tural outlook, so natural to us that we see it no more than we should 
a pane of glass through which we have always gazed. Though the 
experiences of others are often not credited by us unless we can con- 
nect them in some measure with those experiences which are familiar 
to us, this fact may indeed be our loss. However much we shut the 
door obstinately against subjectivism, turning a resolute gaze upon 
the ‘‘objective’’ world, we find ourselves beset with the fear lest the 
known world be forever limited to our meagre capabilities of cogni- 
tion. The assumption is often made that refinement of thought, that 
a highly developed logic, brings us closer to reality. Rather I should 
say it brings us closer to an ideal intelligibility, but it also increases 
the risk of too great subjectivity; for, in spite of our efforts, the 
world is not ideally systematized. We must feel out our world piece- 
meal. The penalty for reducing the world to a single well-ordered 
perspective has often been seen to operate. It is the revenge of the 
neglected, the sweeping aside of one system of thought, the replacing 
it by another, only to have the other swept away in itsturn. If this 
may take place within our own more or less unified cultural outlook, 
how are we to say that the outlooks of others are invalid, or that ours 
is superior ? 

Knowledge, like language, must make a compromise between too 
much system, on the one hand, carrying with it as it does the danger 
of too narrow a perspective, and too great a natural complexity, on 
the other hand. In science, this is the compromise between mathe- 
matics, which is system, and the world which it describes. In state- 
craft, it is the compromise between an arbitrary and ideal system of 
laws, and the practical difficulties of the group in conforming to 
those laws, the human element, as we say, in overlooking certain 
irregularities of the law. In metaphysics, it is the difficulty, so 
frequently experienced, in fitting a system of thought which may be 
beautifully codrdinated within itself, to sets of unruly conditions, 
the problem of good and evil, of one and many, of subject and object. 
Knowledge is in the predicament of the Platonic universe, doomed 
by its own fated nature to an endless imperfection, and yet, at the 
same time, also doomed by this same fated nature to some measure 
of regularity, holding out to us, as this does, the eternal hope of some 
ultimate intelligibility. 
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The knowledge gained from a study of linguistic morphology has, 
at least, two merits: it offers us a compromise in itself between too 
great systematization and no system at all, and it is the product of 
a natural, unsophisticated view of the world. There is less chance 
for bias when we have examined the unmeditated arrangements of 
experience made by many peoples in far-off times and places. 
Though I do not say categorically either that morphological hints 
bring us into closer touch with the real, or that its teachings are 
necessarily true, I believe we may still take a healthy warning from 
Aristotle, and welcome this additional light thrown on man’s modes 
of cognizing his world. 

H. G. ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MEXICco. 





THE AUTHORITY OF ETHICAL IDEALS 


§ hago authority of ideals has usually been founded on the objec- 

tivity of value, on the contention that moral values are no 
more the creation of the knowing mind than are the sense-impres- 
sions which form the foundation of our ideas. Hence, the authority 
of ethical ideals has been based on a realistic theory of moral knowl- 
edge, according to which the mind becomes little more than a mirror 
of the values independent of it. This view has often been inspired 
by a consideration of what were deemed the practical consequences 
of its rejection. For, it has been felt, if ethical ideals do not have 
a source independent of us, if they are our own creations, then any 
ethical ideal demanding significant sacrifice loses its power over us 
and its lure, and a calculating utilitarianism is the logical conse- 
quence. Let morality be based on the prudential criticism of natural 
desires, and moral obligation is a farce. 

These are not the utterances of straw men. Did not James Mar- 
tineau say: ‘‘It is the peculiarity of all properly moral verdicts that 
they are not the expression of individual opinions which we work out 
for ourselves by sifting of evidence; but the enunciation of what is 
given us ready-made and has only to pass through us into speech’’? * 
A. S. Pringle-Pattison, though rejecting Martineau’s conception of a 
special faculty issuing immediate decisions on the moral question at 
issue, nevertheless agrees that the authority of the higher self is 
intelligible only ‘‘if the ideals of that self are recognized as the im- 
mnediate presence within us of a Spirit leading into all truth and good- 
ness.”??, A. E. Taylor is convinced that ‘‘the moral quest will be 


1 Study of Religion, Vol. II, p. 6. 
2 Idea of God, second edition, p. 37. 
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self-defeating unless there is an object to sustain it which embodies 
in itself good complete and whole.’’* He concludes that we do not 
make the moral law, but discover and assent to it as it is communi- 
cated to us in proportion to our faithfulness to previous revelations. 
The influence of Plato on Taylor is obvious, and Taylor acknowl- 
edges the influence of W. R. Sorley who has given the clearest and 
most systematic presentation of this view. One and all, however, 
commit what seems to me the fallacy of assuming that our ethical 
knowledge must come in a way analogous to that through which our 
knowledge of nature is derived. An analysis of our consciousness of 
ideals with the analogy of natural knowledge in mind leads, I hope 
to show by reference to Sorley’s works, to a confounding of episte- 
mological and psychological issues, and to a misinterpretation of the 
source of the authority of ethical ideals. 

Sorley holds that ‘‘morality begins with judgments about good 
and evil, right and wrong, and not simply with emotions .. .’’+ 
A value-judgment asserts or implies that the object ought to be or 
is worth being; it does not mean ‘‘I want this, am interested in, or 
desire this,’’ but it means ‘‘I ought to do this.’’ Such a judgment 
of moral value claims as much objectivity as any other judgment of 
experience for it refers to something beyond the mental state of the 
subject, and, therefore, its emotional or other antecedents no more 
invalidate it than they do existential judgments. Nor can moral 
value be reduced to pleasure or desire. On the contrary: ‘‘In all 
moral experience there is something which can not be simply iden- 
tified with pleasure or with desire, but contains a differentiating 
factor which makes it moral [italics mine] and not merely pleasant 
or desired.’’® Furthermore, since the essence of morality consists 
in the choice between pleasures and desires, the standard in accord- 
ance with which preference is given to certain desires over others 
‘*is not got out of the desires themselves [or their objects] but is an 
appreciation of desire founded upon objective discrimination.’’ ° 

Moral perception, then, is cognition of a value-object essentially 
impervious to its being desired but felt to be obligatory as the stand- 
ard by reference to which desires receive their moral evaluation. 
And the main point is that the objectivity of the moral judgment 
‘this is good’’ is no more discredited by the accompaniment of 
desire or interest than the judgment ‘‘this is a book.’’ To be sure, 
any particular moral judgment may be in error, but just as the co- 
herent systematization of existential judgments reveals the truth 


8 Faith of a Moralist, p. 105, and see Chapter I. 

4 Moral Values and the Idea of God, third edition, p. 64. 
5 Ibid., p. 57. 

6 Ibid., p. 63. 
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about existence, so the coherent systematization of moral judgments 
gives us the truth about moral values. Throughout this discussion, 
be it noted, the moral consciousness, or ‘‘moral experience,’’ is con- 
sidered as a perceptive or cognitive functioning of a mind that com- 
prehends value-objects, which, though concomitant with objects of 
desire and appearing in the midst of emotional experience, can not 
themselves be reduced to feeling or desire. The latter may lead to 
the threshhold of the experience of value but not to the cognition 
itself. ‘‘The moral judgment is in its first instance a perceptive 
judgment,’’ ‘‘moral intuitions’? which are ‘‘immediate and of the 
nature of perception, not the results of reasoning,’’* constitute the 
data of ethics. The Good, moreover, is known indirectly by the 
coherent systematization of these ‘‘oughts.’’ Hence, the analogy 
between the process by which we attain moral knowledge and natural 
knowledge is perfect. 

The analysis of moral experience into a cognitive functioning of 
the self, however, is far from perfect. Let us first be clear as to the 
psychology of moral experience. Is the experience of moral obliga- 
tion, of ‘‘ought,’’ a cognitive experience? I refer to the experience 
as lived, erlebt, not as known. If my own interpretation is cor- 
rect, it is a peculiar kind of compulsion rather than a cognition, 
though it may be accompanied by cognition. For, of course, I never 
experience ‘‘ought’’ apart from a specific object,® and I consequently 
say ‘‘I ought to do this.’’? Yet the ‘‘ought”’ itself is in no way a per- 
ception or intuition of a ‘‘this’’ or object. And my contention, 
therefore, is that what makes an experience moral is not the cognition 
of some unique moral object, irreducible to desire, but the presence 
of this cognitively innocent feeling of ‘‘ought.’’ The ‘‘ought’’ is a 
compulsion to action, not to cognition, which is its logical antecedent. 
However, the philosophers mentioned, biassed by the analogy of 
natural knowledge, conceive of moral experience as a cognitive func- 
tioning rendered moral by the fact that its object is moral (value). 
One need not wonder, therefore, at their insistence that the moral 
judgment is not one of desire or interest, that value can not be defined 
in terms of desire. For certainly the experience of obligation can 
not by any stretch of psychological analysis be reduced to want or 
desire. The ‘‘ought’’ is sut-generis. But then, all one can say is 
that the ‘‘ought’’ in the judgment ‘‘I ought to do this’’ can not be 
reduced to desire. Whether the ‘‘this’’ can be reduced to desire still 
remains a question. Certainly, the fact that desire is not intrinsic 
to the experience of moral obligation does not mean that desire may 
not be intrinsic to the ‘‘this,’’ or value. 


7 Ibid., p. 91. 
8 Throughout, the word ‘‘object’’ has been used in its epistemological sense. 
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Further introspection and analysis of the ‘‘ought’’ reveals, if 
I am correct, not an experience of mere compulsion which in itself 
would be unintelligible, but a compulsion to will the Good to the best 
of my ability in the given situation. Moral obligation, as such, 
means ‘‘I must do whatever I consider good’’; it is not a knowing of 
the Good. This moral imperative, in other words, gives no light as 
to the nature of the Good, though whatever appears to the self as 
good (or better than any other alternative) in a situation always 
becomes imperative. Whatever the Good may be ultimately, so long 
as one considers any particular action good, whether it be head- 
hunting or contributing to the community chest, that action becomes 
morally obligatory, and only that action. This seems to be the psy- 
chology of the moral experience, and it must be kept logically separate 
from the epistemology of the experience. 

Let the above contention be granted, and it follows that when I 
say ‘‘T ought to do this,’’ the ‘‘this’’ must be the subject of a logically 
and chronologically prior judgment ‘‘this is good.’’ If one is con- 
scious of obligation to the Good, then the judgment ‘‘this is good”’ 
is immediately followed by the imperative command, ‘‘I ought to do 
ihis,’’ as the conclusion of a moral syllogism. The full meaning of 
the statement ‘‘this is good’’ is not merely ‘‘this ought to be done,”’’ 
as Sorley holds, but ‘‘this is something good which ought to be done.’’ 

The epistemological problem arises when we consider what the 
statement ‘‘this is good’’ means apart from the moral imperative im- 
mediately evoked by it. It is suggested that ‘‘this is good’’ im- 
plies and presupposes on the part of the subject a notion clear or 
indistinct of what the Good is, so that the meaning of ‘‘this is good”’ 
turns out to be ‘‘this, if realized, will help to achieve the Good.”’ 
Hence, the problem of moral knowledge revolves about the question: 
What is the Good? Into this problem we can not go, but the ques- 
tion of special concern here is: What are the data with which the 
philosopher must begin? Among the data are there judgments 
which claim to discern specifically moral characteristics or objects 
which are not tainted by, though possibly concomitant with, cona- 
tion? Are there moral intuitions of the goodness of actions and 
events which are good independent of their being desired ? 

Sorley, as we have seen, insists that though the appreciation of 
value is a subjective, conative, and affective process, the value ap- 
prehended has in itself no essential relation to these processes. But 
it seems to us that Sorley, though he might correctly have rejected 
attempts to reduce moral obligation to desire, has misinterpreted the 
facts in rejecting the definition of that which ought to be done in 
terms of desire. Pre-oceupied with the belief that the objectivity 
of moral value could be saved only if moral cognition was of an ob- 
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ject independent of the mental state and irreducible to desire, he 
wrongly objectified a characteristic of the subject, namely, moral 
obligation, which could not be reduced to desire. The ‘‘ought’’ has 
no epistemological significance, it is not a source of intuition and 
there is, I suggest, no perception of a moral object which is not an 
object of desire. Value is constituted by the interest of mind in an 
object or action. Ideals are not, as R. L. Calhoun, following the 
critical realism of Santayana, would have us believe, ‘‘to be included 
among the forms of essences or possibilities’’ which ‘‘in comparison 
with other forms or possibles . . . claim to represent various aspects 
of the good as ultimate goal of thought and action... .’’® Indeed 
if the Good is the Good for man, that is, some state of men in their 
living relationships, it is impossible to conceive how it can have being 
independent of its ingression in man’s life and be the source of his 
moral knowledge. Such a conception results from the hypostatiza- 
tion of ideals which find their source in the criticism of the dynamic 
experience of man’s desires. 

To be sure, a Sorley might justly ask: Whence, then, the standard 
or norm by which to judge between the objects of desire, or values? 
We have the space to indicate the answer only very briefly. A 
reasonable person, desiring to live, finds the realization of certain 
desires preferable to other desires because they give greater and more 
permanent satisfaction (in which pleasure may be an element). The 
objects of desire may range from sensuous pleasure to self-sacrifice, 
but the experience of these by the individual desiring them con- 
stitutes the data of ethics. The coherent systematization of these ex- 
periences of desired objects establishes the nature of the Good. As 
the total experience of the individual changes and grows from child- 
hood to manhood, his definition of the Good may indeed change (as it 
has in the history of the race), for he discovers through experiment 
with values that what once satisfied no longer satisfies. In the indi- 
vidual’s search for values the experience of great men and of the race 
may be a guide, but every judgment of value needs to be criticized 
by its relation to what he has hither deemed the Good. Man’s ideals 
are nothing but the generalization he has made on the basis of values 
actually experienced in part, at least, by himself or others. The 
point to be emphasized is that at each stage in his moral progress, man 
feels himself obligated to achieve what he considers to be the Good. 
Hence, if the Good at one time is nationalism, then the individual 
acknowledging this as the Good is by the very constitution of his 
nature morally obligated to support everything conducive to nation- 
alism; but if his moral experimentation leads him to consider inter- 
nationalism the Good, he once more feels the imperative to work for 


9 God and the Common Life, p. 168. 
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its realization. The definition of the Good may be made, then, in 
terms of the satisfactions of desire coherently organized, but the ob- 
ligation to the Good is a sut-generis experience of the self evoked by 
whatever the intellect judges to be good. In this way the authority 
of the Good is not reduced to desire, although the Good is. 

Nor does the insistence that value is constituted by the dynamic 
relation between desire and an object or action embog one in sub- 
jectivism, according to which value depends on the individual mind 
alone for its existence. For any claim of value is not a statement 
about myself alone, but about myself in relation to the conceived 
constitution of others and the world in which we live. My judgment 
of value is a statement of the fact that a certain object or action is 
such that in relation to my desires (which reflect my determinate, 
though growing, nature) it serves certain contemplated ends. 
Hence, my values are controlled both by my constitution, which my 
conative activities express, and by the nature of the environment, 
personal and natural, within which my nature develops and finds 
various kinds and degrees of satisfaction. If my self and my en- 
vironment allowed all values equally, there would be no distinction 
between transient and permanent and catholic values, but, as the 
facts stand, these values are a joint-product of my nature in inter- 
action with the environment which evokes desire. Ideals are con- 
sequently the result of systematic criticism of our values which in 
turn reflect our criticism of ourselves in relation to our living and 
natural environment. They represent what we consider to be the 
laws of human satisfaction in personal relations in this particular 
world, and they reflect the growth of knowledge about our affective, 
conative, and intellectual capacities as well as about the natural 
world. They are not subjective fancies, but generalizations about 
man’s experiences of value in this world. But at any moment in the 
development of ideals, whatever ideal is considered the best by the 
critical intellect evokes that ultimate desire-transcending experience 
of compulsion which we designate by ‘‘ought.’’ The authority of 
the Good we find in the self; the definition of the Good by criticism 
of the self’s desires. In such fashion, perhaps, may be reconciled 
the most significant claims of the moral realist or intuitionist and 
the moral naturalist. 


Peter ANTHONY BERTOCCI. 
Bates COLLEGE. 
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Consciousness 1n Neo-Realism. BINAYENDRANATH Ray. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1935. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1936. xv-+153 pp. $3.00. 


In this careful study (a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Dacca) the theories of consciousness of E. B. Holt (The Concept of 
Consciousness, the Freudian Wish), of Bertrand Russell (The Anal- 
ysis of Mind), and of S. Alexander (Space, Time and Deity) are 
rather fully expounded, their agreements and disagreements empha- 
sized, and their adequacy criticized from a mildly idealistic stand- 
point. The views of Perry, Marvin, Spaulding, and Broad are more 
briefly dealt with. Neither exposition nor criticism brings to light 
anything with which we have not for some time been familiar. But 
the summaries, especially that of Alexander, may prove helpful to 
students of the period, and the contrast between British and Amer- 
ican neo-realism, with James’s Does Consciousness Exist the decisive 
influence in the latter movement, is clearly brought out. Dr. Ray 
is intent on vindicating the unique status of consciousness in reality 
and to this end he finds the distinction between ‘‘act’’ and object 
in experience indispensable. His method is to correct the views of 
the American realists by approving references to Alexander, and 
then to correct the ‘‘reductive’’ elements in Alexander’s theory by 
a further reference to Stout and Pringle-Pattison. 

The realists come out of this critical survey rather well. Dr. 
Ray is one of the few philosophers to accept Alexander’s ‘‘selective’’ 
theory of perception as on the whole adequate. And the realists are 
credited with having obliterated ‘‘even the last vestiges of dualism.”’ 
On this point, perhaps, Dr. Ray is over sanguine. 

A. E. M. 


La sociologie allemande contemporaine. RayMoND ARON. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1935. 176 pp. 10 frs. 


A French review of German sociology appearing amid the present 
European tensions has a special interest. Unfortunately, the author 
does not deal with the newer sociologists of National Socialism who 
hold the German state, race, and Fiihrer to be the subject-matter 
and criterion of sociology. His attention is confined to such well- 
known figures as Von Wiese, Tonnies, Vierkandt, Spann, Oppen- 
heimer, Mannheim, ete., of whom he gives a very brief but lucid ac- 
count. Half the book, however, is devoted to Max Weber, whose 
abundant and resourceful mind, combining philosophy, sociology 
and polities, political realism and idealism, Marxism and liberal ideas 
of all descriptions, the author never ceases to admire, even when 
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there appears to be no reason for it. Is Weber ‘‘the German Machi- 
avelli’’ or ‘‘the idealist of Heidelberg’’? he asks, and replies that 
‘*the contradictions in the political attitude of Weber are also a mark 
of greatness.’’ And though he rightly criticizes Mannheim for at- 
tempting to combine a liberal interpretation of economic facts with 
a Marxist interpretation plainly incompatible with it, Weber is 
spoken free of the same offense. Marxist sociologists, as the author 
says, are not considered in this book, but quasi-Marxists, such as 
Ténnies, Sombart, Mannheim, Weber, etc., who combine Marxism with 
incompatible ideas, appear as the central figures. So the enemies of 
Marxism, as Lenin once said, are obliged to wear the garb of Marx- 
ism. Certainly the reasons the author gives why the complete ‘‘dog- 
matic’’ Marxism was, and must be, rejected seem to be inadequate 
and to rest on misunderstanding. For example: economic causes 
are the only determining factors in history is presented as a Marxist 
dogma. 

The book concludes with a most interesting comparison of German 
and French sociology. The one is metaphysical, the other positivist ; 
the one is devoted to culture and community, the other, to freedom 
or justice. Several ingenious reasons, but probably not very satis- 
factory ones, are brought forth to explain this difference. 

V. J. McG. 


Traktat vom Schénen. Zur Ontologie der Kunst. Kurt Rrezier. 
(Philosophische Abhandlungen, Band III.) Frankfurt am Main: 
Vittorio Klostermann. 1935. 227. pp. 7 Rm. 


This is one of the most illuminating books on the philosophy of 
art that have come to my notice in recent years. It deals throughout 
with the central esthetic problem as to the essential nature of excel- 
lence or ‘‘goodness’’ in art. What do we mean by ‘‘good’’ art, or 
‘‘beauty’’ in the profounder sense? The investigation is strictly 
analytical; the author makes no attempt at historical orientation, 
wastes no time in attacking alternative theories, and offers but few 
illustrations of the applicability of his own. It is clearly evident, 
however, that his theorizing is based on a mastery of empirical fact. 
No one who lacked genuine knowledge of art in the several media 
could have written so penetrating and enlightening an interpretation 
of its essence. 

The central problem is the problem of artistic expression. An 
expression, unlike a symbol, is, somehow, what it expresses or sig- 
nifies. How is this possible? And, more specifically, what is ex- 
pressed in art, and how does expression take place? Only the living, 
the spiritual (Seele), is expressible. But what, then, are life and 
spirit? This question brings us back to art itself; for, in the last 
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analysis, what is alive is truly expressible not in the conceptual 
medium but only in art, and such expression is the peculiar merit 
and function of art. ‘‘The concept is the pride of philosophy and 
at the same time its vice—the light will not shine through concepts’’ 
(p. 197). Only the order of phenomenal existence is conceptually 
apprehensible, and Western thought has, since the time of Plato, de- 
voted itself primarily to the conceptual analysis and interpretation 
of this ‘‘outer’’ world of ‘‘things.’’ But reality has another, and a 
more significant dimension, namely, that of concreteness, of life, of 
inner being—a dimension which has a logic of its own. And only in 
art do we find a reconciliation of these two ‘‘worlds,’’ the inner and 
the outer, the living and the ‘‘physical,’’ for a real work of art is 
not merely a physical object, subject to the laws of phenomenal exist- 
ence, but also an expression of inner spiritual life and experience. 
In its sensuous concreteness and esthetic self-sufficiency art reveals, 
as conceptual discourse can not, many pervasive aspects of spiritual 
being. 

Yet, despite the ultimate insufficiency of conceptual analysis, the 
philosopher can point out certain characteristics of the living and 
can indicate how and why it is that art is able to express these char- 
acteristics. Life, in essence, is a state of tension; it is never merely 
just this or that, but this and that in harmonious conflict. For in- 
stance, experienced duration involves a dynamic relationship be- 
tween memory and anticipation, between what has been and what is 
yet to be. Or again, life may be relatively rich and full or empty 
and impoverished ; and both states are not only what they are through 
contrast with their opposites, but are definable only in terms of a 
more or less fused and complex multiplicity of other conflicting op- 
posites which, in turn, never reveal their nature in pure isolation. 
Sorrow is real only in contrast to joy; gaiety is meaningless apart 
from what opposes and threatens it. Mere ‘‘sweetness and light’’ 
are neither sweet nor light but unrelieved insipidity. 

How, then, can this tension of the living find expression in art? 
And what do we mean when we say that a work of art is ‘‘alive’’? 
It is alive in proportion as the tensions of life are, in it, made mani- 
fest to sense. Art which expresses no such tensions is ‘‘dead,’’ 
merely ‘‘beautiful’’ in the sense of ‘‘pretty.’? A Greek column, on 
the other hand, ‘‘is alive just because it is the expression of the heavy 
as well as the light, of rest as well as of movement—because in a 
strange way it is ‘between’ these opposites and, in this ‘betweenness,’ 
both opposites at once’’ (p. 32). 

Now such expression is possible because space and time, in con- 
junction, are one, yet possess a dual mode of being, an inner or spir- 
itual and an outer or physical mode. Life’s inner tensions have 
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their own spatial and temporal character; so have physical objects 
and events; but though space and time differ significantly in these 
two worlds their modes are sufficiently homogeneous, and man’s ex- 
periences of the two worlds are sufficiently compatible, to allow of 
artistic expression of inner spirituality in a sensuous medium. For 
instance, rhythm in painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and 
poetry is the sensuous manifestation of life’s inner rhythm, the 
spatio-temporal expression of the spirits’ sense of duration and inner 
change. ‘‘Goodness’’ in art, then, is proportionate to the work’s 
expression of the conceptually inexpressible; art makes life’s inner 
mystery visible to sense. 

This brief summary of the book’s central thesis is, I fear, too 
condensed to be very intelligible, and it certainly gives no indication 
of the author’s subtlety and precision of analysis. I can assure the 
reader, however, that a careful study of the book itself will prove 
richly rewarding. 

tT. &, @. 


The Philosopy of Physics. Max Puancx. Translated by W. H. 
Johnston. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1936. 128 pp. 
$2.00. 


This little book repeats in an easily understood way all of Planck’s 
familiar ideas on various general subjects connected with physics 
-—a defense of causality, a semi-Kantian adherence to the indubita- 
bility of consciousness and the freedom of the will, a restatement of 
his belief in the rational ordering of the universe, an exposition of 
the opposition between the world of sense and the ‘‘ world image”’ of 
theoretical science, and an expression of his deep-seated anti-posi- 
tivism. It also contains an eloquent defense of disinterested theo- 
retical pursuits, doubtless directed against the intolerance with such 
things especially noticeable in Planck’s own country. 

In his discussion of the principle of causality Planck thinks it 
has ‘‘broken down”’ only because the search for causal connections 
has been formulated in an illegitimate or ‘‘meaningless’’ way. Hence 
he maintains, though without supporting detail, that it is compatible 
with the results of modern physics; nevertheless it is a principle 
which ean not be proved either way, and is to be retained for its 
heuristic value. In the light of what he says on this matter, as well 
as on the symbolical character of physical theories and on the neces- 
sity for interpreting their elements in terms of the processes of 
measurement, Planck’s strictures on positivism are not easy to make 
out. Most of his effective points against such men as Mach and 
Ostwald depend on taking positivism as a theory concerning the 
origin of our knowledge or as a preference for certain types of theo- 
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retical construction, and they lose their force when positivism is 
understood as a thesis concerning the physical meaning of theories. 
The book is made to appear larger than its contents warrant by 
judicious padding on the part of the publisher. Not even the pretty 
cover justifies the price. 
KE. N. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The new officers elected at the recent meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association at Iowa City 
are as follows: President: Charles W. Morris; Vice President: Her- 
bert Martin; Secretary-Treasurer: Alburey Castell; Members of the 
Executive Committee: C. D. W. Hildebrand, G. R. Morrow, Charles 
M. Perry, V. C. Aldrich. 





The 1936 meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Phil- 
osophical Association will be held at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, from Monday afternoon to Wednesday noon, Decem- 
ber 28-30. 

Two sessions will be devoted to discussions by specially invited 
speakers of ‘‘The Relations of Social Sciences to Philosophy’’ and 
‘‘Major Trends in Recent American Philosophy.’’ For two other 
sessions the program committee has selected the topics ‘‘ Cognition 
and Value’’ and ‘‘The Philosophy of Whitehead.’’ This latter ses- 
sion will be made a special feature of the meeting, in honor of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead. Members of the Division are herewith invited 
to submit papers dealing with either of these topics. The two 
remaining sessions will be devoted to papers submitted by members 
on any philosophic issues or problems in which they are interested. 

Communications should be addressed to Professor Arthur E. 
Murphy, Secretary, 20 Aberdeen Road, Riverside, Rhode Island. 





